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to Teach or Practice 


ACCOUNTANCY 





There is an increasing demand for instructors who 
are qualified to teach Elementary Accounting, Advanced 
Accounting, Income Tax Accounting and Auditing. 
This is due to an increase in the number of schools 
offering accountancy and business administration courses. 
Such positions offer salaries ranging from $2500 to $5000 
depending upon experience and training. To aid com- 
mercial teachers in qualifying for such positions, we 
offer the following extension courses: 











Number Time Required 
Course | of for 
| Assignments Completion 
Elementary Accounting..... ; 12 Units 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting........ 12 “ 14 “* 
re 6 i 6 “* 
Compiete Course............ ae 30“ 








Enrollment at this time is recommended to those 
desiring to prepare for teaching accountancy in Septem- 
ber. Those wishing to prepare for public practice may 
derive equal benefit from these courses. Commercial 
teachers only are eligible for enrollment. A nominal 
charge is made to cover cost of material and service. 
Further information will be furnished upon request. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONALISM 


by 
J. H. DODD, PH..D. 


quently encounters the expression “‘busi- 

ness and professional men.”’ The distinc- 
tion thus implied affords a point of departure 
for speculation and inquiry as to what con- 
stitutes the difference between the two classes 
of people indicated. In order to under- 
stand why the distinction exists, it is necessary 
to consider the matter from two or three 
angles. 


[’ reading the daily newspaper one fre- 


In the first place, an examination of the 
nature of the work done by 
each may be made; but when 
this is done, it is found that in 
many respects there are funda- 
mental similarities with respect 
to the importance of the 
functions which each performs. 
For example, the physician, 
the lawyer, the banker, and the 
merchant individually, as a 
rule, attempts to confine his 
activities to a particular field. 
Moreover, the degree to which 
each may further extend his 
specialization does not ma- 
terially differ from the other. 
Instead of being a general prac- 
ticioner, the physician may 
become an eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist; the lawyer, a corporation 
lawyer; the general merchandise merchant, a 
shoe merchant; and the banker, an investment 
banker. And so with respect to specialization 
there appears to be no fundamental difference 
between the work of the individual engaged 
in a profession and one engaged in business. 


If the value or importance of the services 
performed by each is considered, it will be 
found that, in so far as the necessity of each 
class of work is concerned, both are indis- 
pensible to living in modern civilization. It is 
true that we may sometimes think that a 
particular merchant is of less importance 
than some outstanding physician, or that a 
particular physician is of less value or im- 
portance to society than some widely-known 
captain of industry, but considering the 
relative importance of the functions of each 
class to which the individual belongs, it is 
hard to assert that the one class is more 
important in the scheme of modern civiliza- 
tion than the other. 


Wherein, then, is to be fewnd the justifica - 
tion for the differentiation between doctors 
and lawyers on the one hand and merchants 
and bankers on the other which has been 





suggested? It is hardly to be found in the 
degree to which they respectively specialize 
or in the relative importance of the work done 
by each. 


An examination of the nature and extent of 
the training and preparation which the 
members of the recognized professions and of 
the members of the calling of business have 
undergone will usually disclose important 
differences. In the case of the profession, 
formal and technical training in an institution 
especially equipped and set 
apart for a specific purpose has 
been pursued. Moreover, soci- 
ety through some agency, as 
an examining board, has inter- 
vened to set up certain stand- 
ards which the individual who 
aspires to enter the profession 
must meet. 


In the case of business, how- 
ever, until comparatively re- 
cently at least, few persons 
considered it worthwhile to 
submit themselves to a long 
period of intensive and formal 
training in order to qualify for 
their work. The very nature 
of the requirements of business 
rendered theoretical and institutional prepara- 
tion valueless in the judgment of most busi- 
ness men. True, there were, and still are, in 
some lines of production some kinds of work 
which could be learned only by serving a 
period of apprenticeship. But individuals in 
these fields were more catagorically craftsmen 
than business men. 


Considered along these lines, the distinction 
which may be drawn between profession and 
business seems to be tolerably clear. But 
after having made a distinction on the grounds 
of preparation and social concern, it will 
probably occur to one to inquire as to why the 
conditions of formal and technical training 
and of standards imposed by society obtain 
in the one case and not in the other. Such a 
query is pertinent when the assertions with 
regard to the value and nature of the two 
classes of work made above are remembered. 
Therefore in order to maintain the con- 
sistency of those statements it is necessary to 
answer the obvious question. 


An examination of the nature of the typical 
professions of law and medicine reveals the 
fact that in each case success in a large 
measure depends upon the possession of 
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technical knowledge. But this fact has not 
always been as fully appreciated by the public 
as it is today. There was a time, not many 
decades ago, when in many parts of the 
country anyone who desired and who could 
secure a clientele, could practice medicine. 
The same thing was equally true of law. 
Rather recently, however, standards and re- 
quirements have been established and raised, 
so that now mere desire and willingness are 
not the only prerequisites to entrance to the 
professions of law and medicine. 


Why has this condition of affairs come 
about? Two things serve at least partly to 
explain it. In the first place, the nature of the 
work done by the physician is such that 
knowledge can be accumulated into an 
organized body of rules which become a 
science. The structure of the human body 
and its reactions under given conditions are 
fairly constant. The heart is almost always 
on the left side, the temperature of the body 
when in a healthy state is about so many 
degrees, certain glands with more or less 
definite functions are to be found in certain 
parts of the body, and the effects of various 
kinds of drugs can be approximately pre- 
dicted. In the case of the lawyer, his work 
rests largely upon precedent and logic. It is 
possible for him to find out what has been 
the disposition of cases similar to the one at 
hand, and his ability to solve a given question 
depends largely upon his ability to see the 
proper relationships between the principles 
involved in that question and the rules which 
precedent and statute have established. 


In the second place, the public looks upon 
the services of the physician and the lawyer 
as being more important than those of the 
business man because when the services of 
either is needed, as a rule, the situation is 
urgent. It is probable that there is a feeling 
that the results of delay are more irre- 
trievable than in the case where a business 
transaction is involved. Moore faith in the 
ability of the doctor or the lawyer also exists 
on the part of the person seeking treatment or 
advice. This faith, of course, is largely 
justifiable, but it arises out of the fact that 
the professional man in either case has ac- 
quired skill because of the constancy of the 
factors with which he must work, which 
permits the building up of a body of scientific 
knowledge, as has been pointed out above. 
Efficiency on the part of the business man, 
on the other hand, in the fields of production 
and exchange does not appear to be so vitally 
important. The individual feels that he is 
fairly capable of taking care of himself in a 
situation which involves only the creation or 
the exchange of monetary values. 


If these observations of the matter, then, 
are correct, it may be said that it is not the 
degree of specialization or the importance of 
the work of the respective groups that ac- 
counts for the distinctions between business 
and profession. It is rather the training under- 
gone and the standards imposed by society 


which determine that one shall be known as a 
business man and the other as a professional 
man. And this is true because the former in 
his work follows various courses of action 
which have not become standardized, while 
the latter, through the application of science, 
follows more or less definite lines of procedure 
under given conditions. 

When the processes of present-day business 
is studied, however, certain conditions and 
trends may be perceived which are bringing 
the work of the business man nearer in 
principle to that of the professional man. 
That, of course, is not to say that there is a 
prospect in the immediate future that all who 
manufacture or buy and sell or conduct 
financial institutions will be classed as pro- 
fessional people. Still the conditions that 
have made it possible for the vocation of the 
doctor and the lawyer to develop in such a 
way as to give rise to the distinctions which 
are being here considered are apparent in 
many phases in the business world. That 
these conditions are significance and hold 
possibilities for the encroachment of pro- 
fessionalism on the domain of what, for want 
of a better term, is called business, is to be 
seen by the recent addition of certified public 
accountant to the list of professions. In 
the field of real estate dealings there is a 
definite movement to set up standards which 
will make the calling of real estate dealers a 
profession, that of realtors. 

Of course, there are many so-called practical 
men in business today who scout the idea that 
there can be such a thing as a science of 
business. It is claimed that the field is too 
wide, the work is too varied, and that ex- 
perience is the only avenue open to the 
successful conduct of any business enterprise. 
That experience is essential and of great 
importance can not be denied or unduly 
minimized. No one who is at all familiar 
with business can contend that experience 
can be dispensed with. 


At the same time, the inchoate mass of 
factors, the jumble of apparently fortuituous 
conditions, the lack of predictibility, the so- 
called ‘‘practicableness” of business are being 
studied in the same manner as were the 
fields of what are now the professions with the 
intention of discovering causal relationships. 
To what extent such discoveries will proceed 
and what the results of such discoveries will 
be, it is of course, impossible to predict. 
But it is of interest that this well-defined 
effort is being made. The movement is com- 
paratively young—necessarily so because of 
the fact that the modern business world is of 
recent development—extending, in so far as 
scientific method is concerned, over only a 
few decades. In reality, scientific method ona 
broad scale has been utilized in this field of 
investigation for only the last two decades. 


The great development of industry and 
business during the last three-quarters of a 
century has resulted in two things which are 


(Concluded on page 165) 
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THE BEST WAY TO MEET COMPETITION* 


by 


E. H. NORMAN 


\. on are all familiar with the story of the 
old woman who visited the circus for 
the first time, and who, when she saw 

the giraffe exclaimed, “There ain’t no such 
animal!” This is the way I feel regarding the 
subject assigned to me, ‘“‘What is the Best 
Way to Meet Public School Competition?” 
“There ain’t no such animal.”’ For the sake of 
argument, however, and for the benefit of 
those who imagine there is such competition, 
permit me to say there is no excuse for this 
competition. There is only one sensible way 
to handle public school competition, if there 
be such, and that is to change competition 
into cooperation. I shall mention a few things 
we should do and should not do to bring 
about this change. 


We should stop using undignified, bom- 
bastic, and untruthful advertising. Let us 
eliminate from our advertising all words 
ending in “‘est.’”” This would kill such words 
as “oldest,’’ “‘largest,”’ ‘‘finest,’”? and “‘best.” 
These words, even if true, add no strength to 
our literature, and in the majority of cases 
they are absolutely false—hence ridiculous. 
Let us conduct dignified, high-grade, first- 
class schools, based on educational standards 
and ideals, and not run our schools like corner 
groceries, as some of them are now conducted. 
We should cooperate with the public schools 
by upholding the work they are doing and by 
inducing pupils to stay in school until they 
graduate from high school. The public school 
people will appreciate such cooperation, and 
will, in turn, speak well of us and of our 
schools. By following these suggestions, com- 
petition will be eliminated and all parties 
concerned will be greatly benefited. 


Business schools and the public schools are 
not in conflict and should not be competitive 
nor antagonistic. Our functions are separate 
and distinct. The one group can and should 
be a decided advantage and help to the other. 
The proper function of the business school is 
to supplement, and not supplant, the work of 
the public school. If the business school has 
competition today, it is not with the public 
school, but with the college and the university. 
The way to meet this competition is not to 
attack the college or university, nor to belittle 
college education, but rather to elevate our 
teacher standard, strengthen our courses of 
study, improve our’ advertising, conduct 
better schools, and render more efficient 
service. 


As paradoxical as it may seem, it is both an 
easy and a difficult matter to popularize the 
private business school with the public and 
with other educational institutions. It is 
easy, because the underlying principles neces- 
sary to bring about such a condition are so 
simple and so desirable that “he who runs 
may read” and that “the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein.” It is 
difficult, because there are many men in our 
profession who are willing, for the sake of a 
few dollars, to do and to say unscrupulous 
things, and to resort to methods and practices 
that are unfriendly, repugnant, and dishonest. 


It is both foolish and suicidal for private 
business school men to attack and to an- 
tagonize the public schools and colleges. We 
should be big enough, intelligent enough, and 
broad enough to work shoulder to shoulder in 
a common cause for the upbuilding of the 
community in which we live, and for the 
betterment of the condition of the boys and 
girls who need wise counsel and safe guidance. 
If we could get this fact firmly fixed in our 
minds, and then be decent enough, sensible 
enough, and honest enough to live up to it, 
much of the ill feeling and misunderstanding 
now existing would vanish, and we, as business 
school men, would be the gainers thereby. 


The practice of some business school men of 
antagonizing the public schools, making false 
statements about them, and of taking boys 
and girls from the grades on the false promise 
and pretext of making secretaries, book- 
keepers, and accountants out of them in a few 
months leads to unfriendly competition, and 
it is dishonest, idiotic, and disastrous. How 
much better and fairer it would be for us to 
be honest and truthful with all parties con- 
cerned, and to induce young people to remain 
in the public school until they have completed 
the high school course. By doing this, we 
should get a better class of students, and 
should then be able to turn out a much better 
finished product. This would reflect credit on 
our schools and on commercial education, and 
it would elevate and dignify our profession. 
Say what you will, business schools are 
judged by the product they turn out; and they 
must, of necessity, turn out what they take in. 
Is it not obvious, then, that the business 
schools should cease pulling immature boys 
and girls from the public schools on the 
pretext of working miracles with them in a 
few months, when any honest man knows it 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at 


Chicago, Illinois, December 27, 1929. 
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cannot be done, and that such claims are false, 
misleading, and dishonest? It has been said 
that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” A truer saying was never 
uttered; and any man who disbelieves this 
divine warning, and acts on that assumption, 
is a fool. 


Our schools will never be so successful nor 
so popular as they should be, and business 
school men will never be recognized as edu- 
cators, and enjoy the respect and confidence 
to which the majority of them are entitled, 
until we find some method of ridding our 
profession of the unscrupulous charlatans and 
fakers, who resort to unethical methods and 
practices. I am not competent to suggest how 
this could be done, but there is food here for 
thought and serious consideration. In a large 
sense, and in the final analysis, each school 
must stand or fall upon its own merits, and 
each man must work out his own salvation; 
but in doing this, we shall find cooperation a 
strong and potent factor, and fair play a 
source of wonderful help. Let us, therefore, 
get together, pull together, and work together 
for better standards, higher ideals, more 
honest methods, a broader outlook, and a 
more generous spirit. 


I cannot regulate your school and you 
cannot regulate mine; but if we are com- 
petitors, we can get together and determine 
upon a policy advantageous to both, beneficial 
to the community, and fair and just to the 
young men and women who put their faith 
and trust in us. If there is one business, more 
than another, that should be fairly and 
honestly conducted, it is the school business; 
and if there is any class of schools that should 
excel in this particular, and be entirely free 
from false, alluring, misleading statements 
and promises, it is the business school. Do 
not worry about the faker; set your own house 
right, raise your standards, attract students 
by the honesty and thoroughness of your 
work. 


So long as glitter passes for gold, so long as 
pretense takes the place of doing, so long as 
men cannot distinguish between the artificial 
and the real, so long as there are people who 
are willing to get without giving, just so long 
will shams and hypocrites disgrace our pro- 
fession. But why worry? They appear upon 
the stage today and are gone tomorrow. You 
can look back over the short period of our 
history and recall many fakers, who embarked 
upon the sea of commercial education, and, 
because their crafts were frail, by reason of 
defective material and lack of honesty, and 
their compasses wrong, because they pointed 
to deception and unscrupulous methods, they 
failed, and the shores are white with the 
bones of the wrecked. The waves moan a 
constant requiem to the lost, and we catch 
the refrain, “‘weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” 


What our profession needs and what it 
must have, if it is to survive, is that we stand 
together for the right, that we be honest with 
ourselves and with those who entrust their 
future to our keeping, that we be clean and 
decent and fair with the public schools and 
with our competitors and that we believe in 
the Golden Rule and Live it. Let us profit by 
the advice of Shakespeare, who said: 

“. . . To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 








BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONALISM 


(Continued from page 163) 


favorable to a scientific approach to a study 
of the principles underlying business relation- 
ships. These two things are, first, extreme 
specialization, which simplifies processes and 
functions; and, second, an enormous increase 
of the number of instances to be studied. 
Today the old classical science of economics, 
which has often been charged with being only 
theoretical and impractical, under the thought 
of the investigator is branching out into the 
field of dynamic conditions where rapid pro- 
duction and exchange are being carried on. 
All phases of economic endeavor are being 
subjected to intensive study. Nothing is 
taken for granted. Some idea of the extent to 
which research is being attempted is to be 
gained by glancing over the catalog of the 
average large university. Here will be found 
courses in finance, business administration, 
money and banking, transportation, manage- 
ment, system building, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, real estate, accounting, business fore- 
casting, and so on, in long array. As a result 
of research in these subjects, as well as many 
others, books on practically any type of 
business are to be found in numbers. 


That all this effort to establish a science of 
business is not without recognition on the 
part of the public is to be seen by the fact 
that, more and more, the young person who 
contemplates a business career looks to the 
business courses in the colleges and univer- 
sities for preparation. No longer is business 
training confined to the private and high 
school, the latter of which has an enrollment 
of more than twenty-five percent of its pupils 
in commercial courses; but the universities 
are emphasizing its importance by the addi- 
tion of costly buildings and equipment. 


The inference that business is on the eve 
of professionalization does not necessarily 
follow as a consequence of recognizing that 
business is becoming more and more scientific. 
It is of interest, and perhaps of great sig- 
nificance, that the circumstances which 
made possible the professionalization of 
certain callings are to be found in the various 
fields of business. 
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THE ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
by 
C. M. FILE, M. A.* 


HIS study was one concerned with one 
hundred-fifty high school commercial 
teachers from sixty-three high schools, 

which was eighty-five percent of the high 
schools in Illinois with an enrollment of five 
hundred or more. The findings are sum- 
marized under training, subjects taught, ex- 
perience, and salaries. 


TRAINING 


1. If we measure training 
college work, teachers in Chi- 
cago schools have had the ad- aM en ttt 
vantage of the longest train- ; 
ing. Suburban Chicagoteachers 
rank next, followed by teachers 
in the 1000 and over enroll- 
ment group, and teachers in the 
500 to 999 enrollment group, 
in the order named. The ma- 
jority of teachers who reported, 
have been trained in business 
colleges and normal schools. 
The younger teachers show 
shorter business college train- 
ing than those teachers longer 
in service. About seven out of 
ten commercial teachers who 
reported in Illinois hold collegi- 
ate degrees. As measured in ; 
years of college study, the men show superior 
training to the women. These amounts of 
training compare favorable with the findings 
of surveys in Iowa, the North Central States 
and California. . 


in years of 


2. The large majority of commercial 
teachers in this study meet the highest stand- 
ards of the city of Chicago and the State of 
Illinois outside of Chicago, as to types of 
certificate held. Eighty percent of the Chicago 
teachers reporting, have the general high 
school certificate and sixty-five percent of the 
teachers outside of Chicago have the county 
high school certificate. 


3. In semester hours training in education, 
the large majority of teachers meet the 
standards of the Illinois Certification Law and 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 


4. The median training of the teachers in 
the three subjects making up the teaching 
load, falls below the length of time for the 
Illinois Certification Standards for majors. 
Training in typewriting and shorthand are 
below the Columbia Study standards. 


THIN LHe THN 





5. Findings as to the money return of 
additional training in this study are paralleled 
in the Iowa Study. 


6. a. Courses concerned with the purposes 
and agencies of business education 
except in one University are lacking 
in the curricula for teacher training 
institutions in Illinois. 


b. Studies and courses in technical 
subjects of business education are 
reported frequently for typewriting 
and shorthand but not for 
machine operation. Evi- 
dence seems to indicate 
that too frequently train- 
ing for typewriting and 
shorthand has been ob- 
tained in business colleges 
where the primary pur- 
pose has been to train for 
clerical and business po- 
sitions. 

c. More than half of the 
commercial teachers have 
reported training in the 
technique of teaching or 
practice teaching in one 
or more commercial sub- 
TT 4 jects. 

d. Subjects have been re- 
ported which should give some of the 
commercial teachers a background of 
the social setting of business but there 
is too great a lack of uniformity to 
say that this standard has been 
adequately met. 

e. There is evidence to indicate that on 
the whole, teachers reporting have 
not been trained in a “‘well-correlated, 
broadly inclusive curriculum.” 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


1. According to this study, there are sixty- 
three combinations of commercial subjects 
taught in high schools and there is a lack of 
standardization in these combinations, except 
in shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 


2. There is a tendency toward group spe- 
cialization, i.e. (a) business arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and penmanship; (b) typewriting 
and shorthand. 


3. The median number of different com- 
mercial subjects taught is two and the median 
number of classes per day is five. It is 
assumed that the length of the class period 


*Formerly Head of Commercial Department, High School, Danville, Illinois. 
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meets the minimum North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools standard of 40 
minutes each. 


4. The findings as to the four subjects most 
frequently taught are paralleled by those in 
the Iowa Study. They are bookkeeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, and commercial 
arithmetic. 


5. Subjects taught center around the tra- 
ditional courses which do not meet the 
needs of “drop-outs” or graduates as shown 
by surveys. 


EXPERIENCE 


1. Teaching experience is relatively long 
with a median for both men and women of 
nine years, four in previous positions, and 
five in present positions. Those teachers with 
greatest amounts of experience are found 
where salaries are largest—in Chicago. Men 
have reported about the same teaching ex- 
perience, except in Chicago where the men 
reported a median of six years more than 
women. 


2. A comparatively small percentage of 
total teachers report business experience. 
When reported, however, it was most fre- 
quently found related to the subjects most 
frequently taught. In length of time, business 
experience which has been reported, varied 
from a median of three and one half years 
found in Chicago, to nine and one half 
months found in the 1000 and over enrollment 
group and in the suburban Chicago group. 
The men report more business experience 
than the women. 


3. Teaching experience is necessary to the 
commercial teacher ambitious to teach in the 
high schools of the larger communities in 
Illinois. A typical teacher has four years of 
experience in previous positions and five in 
the present position. 


SALARIES 


1. Salaries of teachers who reported are 
highest in Chicago and next in the Chicago 
suburban group. Outside of Chicago a con- 
siderable drop is found in the medians, the 
1000 and over and the 500 to 999 enrollment 
groups reporting approximately the same 
median salary. Salary medians reported in 
Illinois for respective ages are higher than 
those reported in comparable groups in Iowa. 
Larger median salaries are also reported in 
Illinois than in the North Central States 
Study. Salaries in smaller communities com- 
pare well with the National Education Asso- 
ciation findings. A wide range in salary is 
found—minimum, $1300, maximum, $4975. 
A somewhat irregular increase in salary is 


reported up to 20 years of teaching experience. 
The average increase is about $100 per year 
covering a thirty-six-year period, using the 
salary and experience range. The average 
yearly increase for median salaries over a 
twenty-five-year period is approximately 
$87 per year. 


2. The Illinois commercial teacher should 
be cognizant of the fact that better median 
salaries exist in Chicago than outside of 
Cook County by about $135 a month on a 
twelve month basis. Median salaries are also 
better in the suburban Chicago high schools 
as compared with schools outside of Cook 
County by approximately $75 a month. 
Chicago has a salary schedule with yearly 
increments from $150 to $200 per year up to 
a maximum of $3800 for high school teachers. 
The individual high school commercial 
teacher should study the situation from his 
own viewpoint, taking into consideration the 
higher cost of living in the city. On the other 
hand, the city offers opportunity for business 
contacts and further opportunity for edu- 
cation. 


THE TYPICAL ILLINOIS 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 


The median teacher reporting under this 
study in Illinois high schools with an enroll- 
ment of five hundred or more is 31 years of 
age. He makes an annual school salary of 
$2350 per year, and has been teaching for 
nine years; five in his present position and 
four in his previous positions. He holds a 
general high school certificate, if teaching in 
Chicago. This certificate is obtained by ex- 
amination after two years of approved ex- 
perience. If teaching outside of Chicago, he 
has met the State Certification standards as 
to professional training. He has a college 
degree and has attended business college and 
normal school. He reports semester hours 
training in the three most commonly taught 
commercial subjects as follows: shorthand, 
8}; typewriting, 6; bookkeeping, 114. He 
has a background of business and academic 
subjects. He teaches five classes per day. 
In addition to his training he has had practical 
business experience of two years. 


He reads the Gregg Writer, Illinois 
Teacher, and The Balance Sheet, and 
usually engages in one or more extra curricu- 
lar activities. He thinks curriculum revision, 
better trained teachers, improvement and 
standardization of methods and tests, and 
more recognition, appreciation and coopera- 
tion are the outstanding needs of commercial 
education. He believes the vocational 
objective to be the outstanding one of com- 
mercial education, but does not seem to 
realize the importance of the student’s 
adjustment to his social and physical environ- 
ment, or to the world in which he lives. 
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THE FIELD OF THE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
by 
J. R. HUMPHREYS 


HERE are still those who seem to 
think that the Business College Course 
should take the place of a high school 

course, and frequently the question is asked, 
“Would you advise a course in the College 
of Commerce instead of a course in high 
school?” 


The position of the business college of 
today is just as distinct and as specific as 
the position of the Medical College, the 
Dental College, or the Law College. The 
field of the business college is 
just as clearly marked as that = 3; 
of any other institution. The = 
purpose of the modern com- 
mercial college is to serve com- 
merce by preparing young men 
and young women adequately 
for the duties of the business 
office and of business life. The 
field is not broad but the work 
required must be of the highest 
order. 

The business office of today 
demands that the young man 
or the young woman entering it 
as an employee must be able to 
do a few things exceptionally 
well. These things are the very 
fundamentals of practical edu- 
cation. The business man wants his office 
assistant or his new employee to be able to 
spell correctly, to write a good hand, type- 
write rapidly and accurately, to take short- 
hand notes and give back a perfect transcript, 
to keep a good set of books and to be able to 
give at any time an analysis in a report form 
that can be understood by the employer. In 
addition to this the business world requires 
young men and young women with good 
personalities. They must have the ability to 
meet the public in a pleasant, positive and 
effective way. They must be able to handle 
an ordinary business situation properly with- 
out having to be told. They expect of their 
employees, good habits of living—punctu- 
ality, regularity, good character and good 
health. 


The one purpose of the commercial college 
of today is to meet this demand. It takes the 
product of the public school system and in a 
period of a few months, attempts to develop 
a good hand-writing, the ability to spell, and 
to understand our written and spoken 
English; a working knowledge of shorthand, 
stenotypy, typewriting and bookkeeping, and 
so far as possible, to develop that type of 
personality that is necessary for a successful 
career. 


The business college of today doesn’t make 
any extravagant claims. It doesn’t pretend to 
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give a complete education in six months or 
any other period. It doesn’t assume that its 
work is superior to that of any other type of 
educational institution. It really claims that 
it is an institution giving a highly intensified 
course of training (the word Training is used 
advisedly) in these fundamental things re- 
quired for successful service in the business 
office. 


When is the best time to take this very 
important kind of training—a line of training 
which will increase the earning 
power of anyone who has it, 
regardless of his vocation? In 
our judgment the proper place 
is immediately following high- 
school. At that time the stu- 
dent is at the proper age to 
take the course and assimilate 
it readily. The student is also 
at the proper age to go out into 
the business world and develop 
himself along a given line with 
the best chances of success. 
Those who are planning to 
enter upon a commercial career 
without going through a regu- 
lar four year college course will 
find plenty of demand for their 
services at good wages and 
abundant opportunities for learning a business 
and for advancement. 

Those who are planning a college course 
before entering upon any kind of career will 
find that a secretarial course would be in- 
valuable as an aid in a regular college course. 
The student who goes to college with the 
ability to write shorthand and do it well and 
who can handle a typewriter expertly, will 
enhance the value of his course easily twenty- 
five percent; and most students would be 
much better off by being just one year older 
when they enter upon their college career. 
Further than this, the English course given 
in the first class business college will prove to 
be a thorough preparation for the entrance 
examinations at college. 


May high school graduates who have had 
the regular academic course profitably take 
up a course in commercial college? The 
answer to this ought to be obvious. The 
regular academic course in high school gives 
a breadth of training that is not to be found in 
any special course. The academic student, at 
least, has had three years of English, two or 
three years of history, two years of mathe- 
matics and one year of science and much other 
valuable and general information. 

One of the weaknesses of the average 
stenographer is her lack of general informa- 


(Concluded on page 171) 
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AN EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 
J. G. TILLERY, C.P.A. 











Editor’s Note: This examination was prepared by 
J. G. Tillery and was used in his classes in the Com- 
mercial High School of Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Tillery 
has submitted two tests, the first, which is published 
in this issue, was given following the completion of 
the work provided in the first nine chapters of ‘‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. The second 
test was prepared for use with students following the 
completion of Chapters 10 to 15 of the text. The second 
bookkeeping examination will be published in a later 
issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. These tests were pre- 
pared for use as final examinations to be given at the 
end of the first and second semester respectively. For 
the convenience of those teachers who may wish to use 
these tests, we have included the key by printing the 
answer to each question in Italics. 





(20%) Complete the following sentences by filling in the omitted word or words: 


As 


ono uw 


10. 


ai. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


iS. 


The money, merchandise, equipment or other property needed 
to carry on the operations of a business are known as........ assets. 


. A business is operated by the owner in order to earna...... profit. 


. The exchanges incident to buying merchandise, other property 


and services, and —— merchandise, other aioli and 


services are referred to as. . business transactions. 


. A bookkeeping device for indicating addition and subtraction 


eee eee eee 


. The value of merchandise in stock is ascertained by taking an. inventory. 


. The difference between two sides of an account is the........ balance. 

. The left side of an account is described by the term......... debit. 

. The increase in proprietorship resulting from the increase in 
assets is usually referred to as.........................+.+. Income. 

. The owner obtains the information desired concerning his 
eee er eee hh 
Decreases in proprietorship resulting from assets given by 
the business for services rendered to it is described by the 
ee Oe a ee ee er ee re er ee ee ee ee ll 
Increases in assets and increases in expenses are recorded in 
CHG AHPTOOTIATE MOCOUNES BO... 2. 8 wo kc ce ccc cs ecn cece ss GOR. 
Decreases in assets and increases in income are recorded in 
The GPPTONTINES DCCOURTE BO... . 1 ci cc ccc cscecs css > GROG. 
Transactions are recorded in the journal................... chronologically. 
Determining the accounts to be debited and credited and 
recording the transactions in journal form is referred to as. .. journalizing. 


The person who signs a note is the........................ maker. 
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16. The person to whom a note is payable is the................ payee. 


17. A promise to pay a certain amount, usually in cash, at some 
time in the future is known asa.........................-. Hability. 


18. The person from whom a purchase is made is referred to asa.. creditor. 
19. The assets put into the business by the owner is called an ... investment. 


20. A written promise to pay a definite amount at a certain time 
| EE ee ee a | hl 


II. (40%) Give the debits and credits for the following transactions: 

















Transaction Debit Credit 
1. Cash investment. ais Fe Se tidee gine eee Cash Proprietorship 
2. Purchased merchandise on account. Peng Um Ex Purchases Creditor 
G; ras GPGGITOE GR GOCOURE. . wk cc ccs cae Creditor Cash 
4. Paid rent for the month.........................| Rent Expense Cash 
5. Sold merchandise on account.................... Customer Sales 
6. Purchased merchandise for cash.................. Purchases Cash 
A ee Proprietor, Cash 
Drawing 
8. Sold merchandise for cash. reer es Cash Sales 
9. Owner took merchandise out of stock. ey ee ee Proprietor, Purchases 
Drawing 
10. Received cash for merchandise returned........... Cash Purchases 
11. Paid cash for merchandise returned............... Sales Cash 
12. Received credit for merchandise returned.......... Creditor Purchases 
13. Allowed credit for merchandise returned......... ; Sales Customer 
14. Additional cash investment...................... Cash Proprietorship 
15. Paid clerk’s salary........ ro bees ende ce sa cee s| Ci? 2eeenee Cash 
16. Record merchandise inventory. . Fir aca stoners tome Inventory Purchases 
17. Close the Sales account....... eee ete Sales Profit and Loss 
Summary 
18. Close the Purchases account..... ....e..e-....| Profit and Loss Purchases 
Summary 
19. Close the Expense account ae . Profit and Loss Expense 
Summary 
20. Close the Profit and Loss Summary Account...... Profit and Loss’ Proprietorship 
Summary 


III. (40%) Make Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement from the Trial Balance. 
J. C. ROSS 
Trial Balance, May 31, 1928. 


Cash.. ‘s Fhe Cea Prt dees Bid .....| $2,000.00 
Notes Receivable. . ashe tee. 30 ote a 150.00 
Accounts Receivable... .. pete Smet cs 500.00 
Notes Payable...... ert eee $ 300.00 
Accounts Payable...... nr eee ae ee 2,400.00 
5. ©. eee, CON ..... 2. ess. Se ae Sad can grad CES Lae etre : 3,500.00 
|e att aia a haere tal ‘ 200.00 
Sales....... Sac aisha ase Mautance Jarman vie adisat tian isl’ peta aah Bits 1,500.00 
Purchases. er . ER os 4,600.00 
Expense. . Se aan nS tin Rt hd 250.00 


$7, 700. 00 $7,700.00 


Merchandise Inventory, May 31, 1928, $4,000.00. 
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J. C. ROSS 

Balance Sheet, May 31, 1928 (1 point) 

Assets: | 
Ee lUULL hl Ul hLUlUL 
eee a | 150.00 | 
Accounts Receivable......................+..+..+...(2 points) | 500.00 | 
POI os u0 ose nde ne edcn se cees cvccseuseces ska eT 4,000.00 | 

ree .(2 points) | | $6,650.00 
Liabilities: (1 point ) 
CO ae - 300.00 
BO en } oc: ) 2,400.00 
TOERT ESMDETIEIOG. 5.5.6.6. oo asc os os occ eens osha ORD) 2,700.00 
J.C. Ross, Proprietorship...................(2 points) $3,950.00 
J. C. ROSS 
Profit and Loss Statement for Period Ending May 31, 1928 (4 points) . 
Income from Sales: 
i ee $1,500.00 
Cost of Goods Sold: (1 point ) 
ee EE eee 4,600 .00 
i SI sis. cites cs dwienw oa'din cada newbs See ee 4,000 .00 
Cost of Goods Sold: (2 points) 600.00 
IN iv os ois os SS Ses Wh ew .. (2 points) 900 .00 
Operating Cost: (1 point ) 
PI cose wie. v's ad Bab eaa-a0 we eee BES ..(2 points) 250.00 
Net Profit............... 0000 cc ceceeeeeeess+(2 points) $ 650.00 


THE FIELD OF THE BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 168) 


tion. Much that the business man dictates in 
his letters is practically Greek. An academic 
course well done is in our judgment, a better 
preparation for a course in commercial college 
than any special course could possibly be. 


Is it advisable for students who have had 
two years in high school to drop their high 
school work and take a business college 
course? The answer to this question ought to 
be obvious, also. To be a quitter, is to sow 
the seeds of failure in your character. 


We realize that there are occasionally cir- 
cumstances which compel a thing of this kind 
but if conditions will perinit it at all, every 
student ought to finish a four-year high school 
course. In this age of highly specialized 
training, the four-year course ought to be a 
minimum preparation for every young man, 
and young woman. It forms the basis upon 
which any kind of special work ought to be 





properly built and should the opportunity 
occur in later life it furnishes the proper 
credentials for entrance to college. 


May pupils who have not finished a high 
school course or who have not had any high 
school work take a course in the College of 
Commerce? There are many who have 
neglected their early educational oppor- 
tunities and there are many others who have 
been deprived of their early educational op- 
portunities and there are those who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to get into the earning 
column just as quickly as possible. It is the 
business of the modern business school to 
take care of all of these classes of people and 
to give them the training which will fit them 
in the shortest possible period of time for a 
position of responsibility and good earning 
power. While this is true we still advise every 
boy and every girl to stay with his high school 
work until it is completed and then follow it 
by a business college course before taking up 
any other line of work. It will not only pay, 
but it will add to the value of any other edu- 
cational work that the student may desire to 
take up in the future. 
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AN EXCRESCENCE OF PROPENSITY 
IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
E. L. KELLEY 


OMMERCIAL Education, the oldest 
branch of Vocational Education, has 
been slowly but surely evolving from 
the days of the itinerant penmanship teacher 
to the present days of the junior high schools, 
senior high schools, continuation schools, 
evening schools, opportunity schools, etc. 


And now Commercial Education is some- 
where in the center of a transitional stage. 
Consequently, business educators differ widely 
in their opinions concerning what the organi- 
zation and content of courses 
in commerce should be. It is 
fair to assume, however, that 
under any plan of business 
education the candidate for a 
business position should ac- 
quire an understanding of the 
organization of a business firm 
and how it operates. This 
knowledge will not only enable 
him to perform the routine 
tasks of the junior employee 
more efficiently, but will also 
enable him to win promotion 
more rapidly. It is even more 
important that the student 
training for business be taught 
the ‘‘why” than that he be 
taught the “how” of things. 
He will learn the “how” very quickly when 
he obtains employment if he knows the 
“why,” but the reverse is by no means always 
true. 
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Therefore, the time to begin studying 
business in a systematic manner is at the time 
we first begin to think about business ques- 
tions, problems and procedures, that is, in 
early youth, for our youth are thinking about 
these questions and, as yet, do not realize it. 
And the better part is, we could not stop this 
thought, even if we tried, for it is inheritance 
and in his natural progress of life. 


Taking the phase of bookkeeping, we find 
that it is much more than a collection of 
practical problems in bookkeeping. It unites 
with the study of bookkeeping and account- 
ing, a study of the essentials of social relation- 
ships, of self-reliance, of intelligent initiative, 
and of analysis and interpretation, and thus 
serves a useful purpose in the field of general 
education. 


Bookkeeping is approached through the 
student’s personal knowledge of business 
transactions. This approach, exemplified by 
the journal and balance sheet, is very gener- 
ally accepted as being consistent, logical, and 





effective. The material is so carefully de- 
veloped and graded that the student’s 
progress is rapid. The principles are discussed 
in accordance with present-day practice, and 
the student learns nothing which he must later 
unlearn. 


Bookkeeping in our country and in Ger- 
many, as well as some other foreign countries, 
follows along similar lines. Taking Germany, 
we find bookkeeping occupies normally three 
weekly periods, one in the middle division and 
two in the upper division, or 
one-sixth of the total course. 
The official statement of the 
aim of the course read some- 
thing like the following: “The 
pupils should come to under- 
stand the systems of single and 
double entry bookkeeping, and 
should acquire accuracy in the 
technique of making the proper 
entries and of closing a simple 
set of books for themselves.” 
Although single entry book- 
keeping would ordinarily oc- 
cupy approximately two hours 
in the third year, however, this 
= particular distribution of time 
x = is not imperative. 


Tall 


SMe ees 


Hes 


Hl 


For single entry bookkeeping, in Germany, 
the transactions of a small shop or store may 
well be taken as the basis. Such accounts 
offer a fitting introduction. In double entry 
bookkeeping, it is of prime importance for the 
students to understand and to employ the 
basic ideas, to grasp clearly the significance 
and the relationship of the various accounts 
and procedures, and to be able to balance and 
close accounts accurately. Under such con- 
ditions, in Germany, the German authorities 
think it much better to begin with simple 
transactions in which the various difficulties 
appear progressively, and later on to under- 
take a continuous series of entries, however 
not too extensive, which reproduce actual 
conditions as closely as possible. In every 
instance, the student must be able to justify 
his entry. The statutes governing the mer- 
chant’s accounts and tax declarations are to 
be discussed at appropriate times. Neatnese 
and accuracy is always emphasized very 
rigidly. 


A particularly striking feature in the appli- 
cation of bookkeeping matter in the German 
schools is the relatively large number of 
extremely simple transactions taken up in 
the class discussion. Most of the American 
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schools strive to introduce the student to a 
regular set of books at the earliest possible 
moment. The German lower commercial 
schools postpone this until relatively late. 
In fact, in this type of school one never finds 
the student handling a set of books inde- 
pendently. Even when they reach the point 
where they have to make the entries of a 
month’s imaginary business, it is all class 
work and the individual is not thrown upon 
his own resources. In other words, each 
separate entry is discussed in the class, the 
proper book to use, the form to be employed, 
and the exact wording of each transaction is 
given or indicated. Not until then does the 
pupil do any writing in his book. All the work 
is handled and controlled in this fashion, and 
the chance of errors is reduced to a minimum. 
This procedure is due to a number of reasons. 
In the first place, it is quite characteristic of 
German methods in general, for they are 
based upon the assumption that prevention is 
better than correction, that in the long run, 
time and trouble are saved, the danger of 
making erroneous entries is minimized, and 
proper methods of work are inculcated, if the 
pupil is never allowed to take a wrong step. 
He then learns by his successes and not by 
his failures. When his accounts are balanced, 
at the conclusion of the series of business 
transactions, there is no anxious searching for 
erroneous entries—there are none. 


One must not lose sight of the fact that this 
course is not intended to turn out expert 
accountants or even finished bookkeepers. 
The daily work during the three years of 
apprenticeship is constantly supplementing 
the more or less theoretical work of the school. 
This explains how so much can be accom- 
plished in such a relatively short time under 
the German system. One hundred twenty 
hours—one hour per week for one year, and 
two hours per week for another with no home 
work, would avail little if not paralleled by 
the three years of apprenticeship behind the 
counter or in the office. Furthermore, the 
school aims not only to teach large principles, 
but to bring before the pupils all the concrete 
situations of a normal business. In order to 
cover these in the limited time at his disposal, 
the instructor rnust necessarily devote himself 
to many series with a very limited number of 
transactions in each, rather than to a few 
extended and involved series. Inasmuch as 
the accounts are closed and a balance is 
struck after each series, the German student 
has a relatively large amount of practice in 
closing books, an extremely important opera- 
tion in every business, even for the small 
merchant. As has so frequently been pointed 
out, everything in Germany is under the 
control, direction, or supervision of govern- 
ment authorities. This is especially significant 
in all business enterprises, for only by this 
method can the government keep in touch 
with the progress of affairs, the investments, 
and the profits for purposes of taxation. The 
Commercial Code contains very stringent and 


very specific regulations that apply to the 
small as well as to the large merchant. Every 
merchant must keep books which show: the 
exact transactions of his business and the state 
of his resources. He must keep a transcript of 
every letter sent out, made either by hand or 
mechanical means, and likewise the original 
of every communication received must be 
preserved. When he begins business he must 
open a set of books which show his cash 
capital, his assets, and his liabilities. He must 
close his books at least once every twelve 
months, taking an inventory and striking a 
balance. While the books themselves may be 
kept in any language, the balance sheet must 
be expressed in the standard currency of 
Germany. Both the inventory and the 
balance sheet must be signed by the merchant, 
or in the case of a partnership, by all the 
partners. All books must be kept for ten years 
from the date of the last entry. These and 
other regulations of the code form an integral 
part of the course in bookkeeping in Germany. 
Such brief extracts suggest something of the 
significance of bookkeeping in German mer- 
cantile life. They also show its importance 
even for the pupil in the continuation school, 
inasmuch as he may later have a modest 
business of his own. , 

This is true, not only in Germany but in 
every country in dealing with its local, 
national and inter-national affairs. 


Consequently, there never was a time when 
men needed to think so seriously about the 
problems of National and Inter-National 
Welfare as the present. It is plainer than ever 
that commerce is an economic question, that 
is, a question of economizing through the 
office as well as in the supply and demand 
doors. In order that there may be real im- 
provement in business our people must them- 
selves understand the principles upon which 
National and Inter-National Business pros- 
perity rests. 


The successful man of the future, more than 
ever before, must know the reason for the 
things which both he and his associates do. 





Wanted, by Pacific Coast 
School, competent and experi- 
enced young man to teach 
Gregg Shorthand and allied sub- 
jects. Address, No. 243, The 
Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. Third 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
GEORGE C. JENSEN 


SOLATION is no longer a policy; it is a 
predicament.” That statement, made by 
one of our Secretaries of State, adequately 

expresses the salient problem of a commercial 
department of a modern high school. 


There was a time, it seems, when isolation 
from the community in the midst of which it 
reared its towers was a necessary policy on 
the part of a college. And so, of course, this 
policy tended to become also the habit of high 
schools. The college catered to a select few; 
the high school tended to dress its students too 
in the garbs fashioned by the college. Very 
fine for the select few, perhaps, but the rest 
of the world went by unnoticed and un- 
educated. 


But the outreaching tendencies of democ- 
racy, and the increasing demands of industry 
anf business for trained assistants, gradually 
overturned the restricted educational policy 
and brought education for the masses defin- 
itely to the public forum for discussion. Over 
night the public high school took on hopeful 
possibilities for becoming the people’s college. 
Such subjects as are now offered under the 
heads of commercial, industrial, and manual 
arts, came to be known as “‘practical’’ because 
they were supposed to lead directly to occu- 
pations. 


This was a great step forward even though 
it has taken some considerable time to make 
these subjects either practical or educational. 
Teachers and administrators do talk of 
practical subjects, it is true, but, for the most 
part, these persons are still laboring under the 
dominance of a type of academic thinking 
borrowed from the past generations. It is not 
surprising then that we now find that many 
of these “practical”? subjects are among the 
most academic of all the subjects offered by 
the modern high school. A kind of formal 
rule-of-thumb has taken possession of us so 
that we are in danger of deifying the subject 
and enslaving the child! 


We need a new point of view; a viewpoint 
which will serve to help us emancipate our- 
selves from educational traditions which have 
outlived their usefulness. Nowhere is this 
emancipation more needed than in our com- 
mercial departments. 


We must come to look upon the community, 
which supplies the students, as the laboratory 
for the commercial and other departments. 
The data of this laboratory has been over- 
looked so long that to think of a commercial 





department is almost always to think merely 
of stenography, bookkeeping and typing. 
That may have been all right a generation 
ago, but during that time modern business 
practices have been revolutionized and there 
are now literally dozens of different kinds of 
commercial jobs where formerly there was 
but one. 


One of the very first tasks, then, of an 
adequate commercial department of a high 
school, is that of discovering and analyzing 
the commercial jobs of the community which 
it serves. Nor is it enough to take merely one 
cross section of the business community. 
There must be set up perpetual machinery for 
keeping the school fully advised of the po- 
tential positions and for continually studying 
the characteristics of each position. The 
demands of business must be caused to 
register in the school room. To do otherwise 
is to divert this training into that dangerous 
field where belief and opinion hold supreme 
sway. Then the traditional moots and walls, 
which have surrounded many of our institu- 
tions for generations, and seriously isolated 
our high schools, continue the inbreeding 
process and we go from bad to worse. Com- 
mercial education, postulated upon that 
basis, is about as much in place as is a medie- 
val castle in the heart of an American city. 


Then there is the important matter of 
choosing the persons with the proper char- 
acteristics for the particular jobs which are 
to be filled. In the past the matter of getting 
a position has been pretty much hit and miss. 
Our schools have not assumed much responsi- 
bility here; but it is fundamental that the 
school use its machinery for bringing together, 
in an understanding manner, the trained 
student and the position. Of course, gradua- 
tion, as such, means nothing. The school’s 
recommendation is the all important matter. 
A very small number of high school graduates, 
for instance, can be recommended to a college; 
but none can enter without the recommenda- 
tion. A similar relationship must be set up 
for bringing school and business together. 


Much is heard on occasions about high 
school graduates being unable to spell, write 
and figure, but that is not the school’s fault 
any more than it is the fault of the business- 
man. It does not imply at all that the training 
of the school is inadequate for we can never 
hope to train all boys and girls to spell, write 
and figure. It does mean, however, that the 


(Concluded on page 178) 
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HE Bureau of Business Education of 
the California State Department of 
Education has recently issued Bulletin 

C-5, which is devoted to ‘‘The Objectives of 
and Majors in Business Education.” Dr. Ira 
W. Kibby, Chief of the Division of Business 
Education of California, discussed this bulle- 
tin at the annual meeting of the Northern 
Section of the California Teachers Association 
in Sacramento. It is interesting to note that 
Business Arithmetic is included in the re- 
quired subjects in both the bookkeeping and 
clerical majors. About two years ago the State 
Department of Education ruled that high 
school credit could not be allowed for Business 
Arithmetic. Dr. Kibby made a survey among 
business men which revealed that in the opin- 
ion of the employers of high school graduates 
they were practically unanimous in reporting 
that high school students were weak in hand- 
ling ordinary business calculations. As a 
result of this survey, Business Arithmetic has 
been reinstated to the course of study. 


The following is quoted from the bulletin: 


“The objective of the majors in business 
education is to give the student a mastery of 
such knowledge, skill and technique as may 
be needed to make the individual employable 
in one of the common business occupations. 
The major shall consist of not less than 30 
credits of coordinated work, the primary 
purpose of which is to prepare students to 
enter one of the following fields of work: 


1. Stenographic or secretarial work 
2. Bookkeeping work 

3. General clerical service 

4. Sales service 


“At least 20 credits must be completed in 
the last two years of high school. 
STENOGRAPHIC MAJOR 


“The Stenographic major shall consist of 
not less than 30 credits as follows: 


Shorthand............... 15 to 20 credits 
Typewriting and tran- 
a ae eee 10 to 15 credits 


“It is recommended that additional credits 
in secretarial practice be required, some of 
which, when possible, should be earned 
through cooperative training on the job. 

“This major requires an employable mas- 
tery of shorthand and typewriting. If the 
shorthand course is so motivated that an 
employable mastery can be gained in the 
time required for 15 credits these will be 
accepted as fulfilling the shorthand require- 
ment, otherwise 20 credits are required. 





MAJORS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BOOKKEEPING MAJOR 


“The bookkeeping major shall consist of 
not less than 30 credits as follows: 


Bookkeeping. . ; . 15 credits 
Business mathematics. irene 5 credits 


Ten or more credits selected from the 
following: 

Business mathematics (in 

addition to the required) 5 credits 
Office practice............ 5 to 10 credits 
Office appliances. . ; 5 to 10 credits 
Elements of business or 

junior business training. 5 to 10 credits 
Bookkeeping (in addition 

to the ee 5 credits 
Filing. . Sesasiow sae ce ae 


SALESMANSHIP MAJOR 


“The salesmanship major shall consist of 
not less than 30 credits from the following: 


Principles of salesmanship. 5 to 10 credits 
Principles of advertising... 5 credits 
Merchandising and store 
GOTVICE.............+-. 5 10 credits 
Retell selling. ............ 5 to 10 credits 
Specialty selling.......... 5 to 10 credits 
EEUNOOE GEE... iss esss SCRE 


“To satisfy this major the student must 
complete a cooperative selling course either 
in retail or specialty selling. This course must 
include as a part of its requirement at least 
120 hours of selling on the job under the 
supervision of the teacher. 


CLERICAL MAJOR 


“The clerical major shall consist of not less 
than 40 credits as follows: 
Required: 
*Cooperative training on the 

job under supervision of 

teacher (at least 120 

re 5 credits 
Elements of business— 

junior business training. 10 credits 
Business mathematics..... 5 credits 
Twenty credits selected from the following: 

*Cooperative training on the 

job under supervision of 

teacher (in addition to 

the required)........... 5 credits 
Business rnathematics (in 

addition to the required) 5 credits 
Bookkeeping............. 10 credits 
Typewriting. . a 5 to 10 credits 
Office practice. ee 5 to 10 credits 
Merchandising and store 

service. te ieee 
Salesmanship .. si ah ask dope 
Office appliances . 


5 to 10 credits 
5 to 10 credits 
5 to 10 credits 


*Cooperative training should be limited to pupils who are 16 years of age or over. In case a school 
cannot develop sufficient job contacts permission to substitute certain courses for cooperative training 


may be secured from the Bureau of Business Education, State Department of Education. 
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FLORIDA ADOPTS 20TH CENTURY I 
FOR AN EIGHT} 


§ 





On January 10, 1930, The Florida State 
School Book Commission adopted 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING for a period of eight years. 
This adoption closely follows the adoption 
of the same book by Oklahoma, on 
November 21, 1929. Eleven states have 
now adopted 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, the 
list including: 





Utah North Carolina 
Oregon South Carolina 
Virginia Tennessee 
Alabama Mississippi 
Louisiana Oklahoma 
Florida 
<> SOUTH-WESTERN ode 
(Specialists in Business 
Cincinnati New York 
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In addition to the eleven states which 
have adopted 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING for 
state-wide use, it is being used in the 
high schools of 10,713 cities and towns, 
including the following: 








Los Angeles New Orleans 
Baltimore St. Paul 
Pittsburgh San Antonio 
Chicago Providence 
Minneapolis Cincinnati 
Kansas City Atlanta 
San Francisco Nashville 
Salt Lake City Houston 
Seattle Memphis 
Fort Worth Harrisburg 
Birmingham Erie 

) on COMPANY K<» 

in Business Education) 

Chicago San Francisco 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 174) 


relation which exists between the school and 
the businessman, who makes that complaint, 
is inadequate and ineffective. If instead of 
engaging the first person who applies for the 
position, the businessman would ask for the 
school’s nomination and recommendation, the 
school would be in a position to guarantee 
that its nominee could spell, write, figure, or 
perform any other task required of him or her. 
But so long as the businessman merely 
guesses that this or that person can do the 
required work, and neglects the recommenda- 
tion of those in a position to recommend, he 
must expect that which has always been the 


direct consequence of guessing,—many errors 
and plenty of failures. 

The mistake must not be made, however, 
of throwing all of the blame on to the business- 
man. It is a fundamental part of the school’s 
program, as indicated above, to set up a sane 
and scientific program which will command 
the respect and confidence of the businessmen 
of the community. If these men realize that 
they can be adequately served by the high 
school they will seek that service. 

There are enough data in existence now to 
make of our schools at least semi-scientific 
institutions. We do not suffer for a lack of 
needed facts but because we use such a small 
percentage of the facts which are actually 
available. To gather these facts and to 
subject them to sane and calm analysis, and 
then to put the results to work, that is the 
trick. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By 
CURRY and RUBERT 


is one of the four commercial textbooks published by this company 


Adopted for State-Wide Use in Florida, 
On January 10, 1930. 


Its adoption by the State Commission is a splendid tribute to its 
An upswing in student interest is bound to 


Miss Edith A. Smith, of the Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, writes as follows regarding the Curry and 
Rubert text: “CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC is up-to-the minute, full of business questions, very well 
arranged, and interestingly written. 
I shall also recommend it to those in authority in the selection of 


I recommend it highly, and 


Let us know the length of your arithmetic course, and we shall 


T , Pmeterg 


be glad to send you a sample copy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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J. A. Bexell, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, has 
favored us with a 
vocational guidance 
booklet dealing with 
business occupations 
for which the School 
of Commerce affords 
training. This booklet 
is entitled ‘Modern 
Business.” It is de- 
signed to show that 
every occupation has 
its business side, and 
that modern business 
has progressed through 
technical training based on scientific analysis 
of business problems. We find the following 
statement under the heading of “‘Account- 


ing’”’: 








“A business without adequate accounting is 
like a ship without charts and compass. Both 
are without means of control. The dictum 
“know thyself” has always been vital, but 
never more important than now for the man 
engaged in business. He must know also the 
truth regarding his business. This cannot be 
ascertained without analysis, and analysis is 
dependent upon accounting. Accounting has 
been variously defined, but as the field of 
accounting is as wide as the scope of life itself, 
no one definition can comprehend within its 
limits its far-reaching implications. As it 
relates to business, however, accounting may 
be said to be the science which concerns itself 
with systematized information regarding 
business. This systematized information 
properly analyzed and presented to the man- 
agement in the form of charts, tables, and 
statistics forms the basis for the determination 
of the present status of the organization and 
its trends.” 


This is indicative of the copy, which, to- 
gether with numerous illustrations, provides 
an adequate description of the courses offered 
in Accounting, Organization and Manage- 
ment, Banking and Finance, Merchandising, 
Advertising, Manufacturing, Communica- 
tion, Land Transportation, Ocean Trans- 
portation, Agricultural Economics, Markets 
and Marketing, Secretarial Service, and 
Training in Citizenship. 


Other sections of the booklet are devoted to 
Business in Industry, and Choosing a Business 
Career. Under Business in Industry, we find 
a discussion of Business in Agriculture, 
Business in Engineering, Business in Forestry, 


Business in Mining, Business in Pharmacy 
and Business in the Home. 


All in all, this booklet is one of the most 
interesting from the standpoint of its content 
and at the same time it is one of the best 
illustrated pieces of school literature which 
has come to our office in many months. No 
doubt, Dean Bexell would be willing to mail 
a copy of the booklet to anyone interested in 
receiving it. 


OK 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PLANNING AN ACTIVE YEAR 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of Professor 
John H. Shields, Duke University, is planning 
much activity during the year. The Southern 
Association includes the following states: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Virginia. 


An unusually strong executive committee 
was elected at the annual meeting in Chat- 
tanooga in November, namely: J. H. Shields, 
Duke University, President; M. A. Smythe, 
President of Roanoke Business College, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Secretary- 
Treasurer; E. L. Layfield, King’s Business 
College, Raleigh; A. M. Bruce, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham; Nell Steinheimer, 
Commercial High School, Atlanta; Dr. C. B. 
Wray, Dean of Department of Business 
Administration, Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia. 


Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, President, Dur- 
ham College of Commerce, has been appointed 
General Program Chairman and W. J. 
Wheeler, President Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Local Arrangements Chairman, 
for the next annual convention which will 
meet in Birmingharn, November 28, 29, 1930. 
Dr. C. W. Phelps, Department of Business 
Administration, University of Chattanooga, 
has been appointed chairman of membership 
drive. 


It is the purpose of the executive board to 
publish a Bulletin from time to time during 
the year in the interest of commercial educa- 
tion. The regular members will receive these 
bulletins as they are issued. The Southern 
teachers are invited to send in their member- 
ship applications immediately to Dr. C. W. 
Phelps, University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 
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CANNON’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Since its founding in 1880, by Gordon C. 
Cannon, the _ rapid 
growth of Cannon’s 
Commercial College, 
Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, has several times 
forced its removal to 
larger quarters. The 
original school was lo- 
cated in the old Bay 
State Building, and 
had an attendance of 
eight students. 

From this beginning 
it has grown until it 
has an annual enroll- 
ment of more than two 
hundred students, and 
occupies four thousand square feet of floor 
space in the most modern building in the city, 
the present Bay State Building. The rooms 
were arranged especially for the college when 
the present building was erected, with glass 
partitions between the rooms, giving the 
maximum of light and air. Every room is 
light, airy, and cheerful. The windows on the 
north side overlook the Common, giving a 
beautiful view of Lawrence and the suburbs. 

The school is accessible from all car lines, 
situated directly on the main street, on the 
busiest corner in the city, and within five 
minutes walk of the Post Office, Railroad 
Station, and Public Library. H. E. Petzold 
has been Principal of the school since August, 
1928. Previous to that time he had charge of 
the Commercial Department in the Lawrence 
Commercial School for several years. 





H. E. Petzold 


EK 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


While the 32d annual convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
held in the Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 26, 27, and 28, 1929, is now a matter of 
record, it will long be remembered by those 
who attended as one of the most profitable 
and pleasant meetings the Federation has 
ever held. 

A year ago a new goal for membership was 
set at 1000 members. This new goal was 
realized which is a great satisfaction to the 
officers and undoubtedly will redound to the 
members through the increased interest of 
such a large group of progressive commercial 
teachers. The total membership is now 1012 
and undoubtedly will reach the 1100 mark 
before the records for the year are closed. The 
goal for next year is set at 1200 members. 
With the increase in membership the Federa- 
tion becomes a greater professional organiza- 
tion and will undoubtedly prove a great force 
in the advancement of commercial education. 
Those who were fortunate enough to be able 


to attend the last convention undoubtedly 
are already laying plans to be present at the 
next annual convention which is to be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, during the last week in 
December. Those who were unable to attend 
should begin now to plan to be present next 
December. Des Moines is one of the most 
popular convention cities in America and will 
undoubtedly prove to be a very fine host to 
our organization. 


The officers of the Federation and of the 
departments and round tables are to be con- 
gratulated upon the very fine programs which 
were arranged. The two days were crowded 
with meetings providing programs of varied 
interest. In the general programs were in- 
cluded addresses by prominent business and 
professional men. The sectional programs 
were of decided interest from the professional 
standpoint. The social events included the 
annual informal reception, the Federation 
luncheon, and the annual banquet. All of 
these events were exceptionally well attended 
and enjoyed by all. 


The National Association of Accredited 
Schools held its annual meeting the day pre- 
ceeding the convention. The programs of this 
association were full of vital interest to the 
members. The annual dinner of the associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening, December 
a. 


Again the exhibitors proved their loyal 
support to the Federation. Through them 
the latest in equipment, supplies and text- 
books for commercial work were brought to 
the attention of the teachers. A visit to all 
of the booths was equivalent to a liberal 
education and the majority of the members 
took advantage of the opportunity to learn 
first hand of the newest materials and aids in 
teaching commercial work. 


The Executive Committee received invita- 
tions from many cities to entertain the 1930 
convention. After carefully considering all 
of the invitations the Commnittee decided to 
hold the 33d annual convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa. The exact dates are not fixed 
but the meeting will be held as usual during 
the last week in December. The new officers 
and committees are planning to make the 
1930 convention even larger and more success- 
ful than the 1929 meeting. The following 
officers will be in charge of the Federation, its 
departments and round tables, for the ensuing 
year: 


Federation Officers 


President, Paul Moser, Moser School, 
Chicago, Illinois; First Vice-President, C. W. 
Edmondson, Edmondson School of Business, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jane E. Clem, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Treasurer, Charles 
A. Faust, 1024 North Damen Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois; Secretary, C. M. Yoder, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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Private Schools Department 


President, J. H. Kutscher, Oberlin School 
of Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio; First Vice- 
President, George A. Meadows, Draughon’s 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Secretary, Miss Anna G. Durbin, Brown’s 
Business College, Decatur, Illinois. 


Public Schools Department 


President, P. O. Selby, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri; Vice-President, 
C. L. Bailey, High School, Rockford, Illinois; 
Secretary, Miss Anna M. Curry, High 
School, Virginia, Minnesota. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table 


Chairman, W. C., Maxwell, High School, 
Champaign, Illinois; Vice-Chairman, Leslie 
O. Whale, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan; Secretary, Miss Mina Bearhope, 
High School, DeKalb, Illinois. 


Business Round Table 


Chairman, Loyal Minier, Jefferson High 
School, Lafayette, Indiana; Vice-Chairman, 
Miss Elizabeth L. Butler, North High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; Secretary, Miss 
Florence Lester, Woodward High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


College Instructors Round Table 


Chairman, M. E. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Vice- 
Chairman, Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia; Secretary, Mrs. 
R. N. Wilcox, Wilcox School of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stenotype Round Table 


Chairman, Miss Margaret Martin, Moser 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Vice-Chairman, 
Clifford Lamoreaux, Davenport-McLachlan 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice V. Wylie, Office Training 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 


bt 


A FLORIDA CHAMPION 


Miss Helen Crippen, a student in the 
Jacksonville Part-time 
School, won the State 
Novice Championship 
in 1929, writing 62 
words a minute for 
fifteen minutes. She 
was awarded a gold 
medal and a loving cup 
and was the only pupil 
in the State of Florida 
who was eligible to 
enter the National 
Contest. 


J.R. Baker. Head of the Commercial 
Department in the 
Broadway High School, 
Glendale, California, 
was elected President 
of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial 
Teachers Association 
at its meeting held in 
Los Angeles, December 
16-20, 1929. 





*#* J. R. Baker 


The North Carolina Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Raleigh, March 20, 21, and 22. An attractive 
program is being arranged. The speakers 
will include the following: Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Manager, Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations of the Association of 
University Women, Greensboro, N. Car.; 
James W. Baker, President, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rupert P. 
SoRelle, Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
City; Charles G. Reigner, H. M. Rowe Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; George L. Hossfield, World’s 
Champion Typist, New York City; J. H. 
Shields, Duke University, Durham, N. Car. 

Teachers desiring further information may 
write Miss Willie Ruby Blackburn, High 
School, Kinston, North Carolina. Miss 
Blackburn is president of the association 
this year. 

eK 


EMPORIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
TO HOLD SPELLING CONTEST 


The Emporia Business College, Emporia, 
Kansas, has announced a spelling contest to 
be held May 3, 1930. The following prizes 
are offered: 

$25.00 in gold, to first place, by Emporia 
Business College. 

Silver Loving Cup, first place, by Capper’s 
Weekly. 

$60.00 Scholarship, to high school senior 
ranking highest, to The College of Emporia. 

A liberal discount on a Scholarship to 
Emporia Business College for all high school 
seniors registering before March 30, and 
actually participating in the contest. 

A year’s subscription to Capper’s Weekly 
for second and third places. 

The contest will be open to grade, high 
school and business college students. Words 
for the contest will be taken from the front 
page of Capper’s Weekly between January 1 
and April 30, 1930. 

Those who are interested in this contest 
may write C. C. Hawkins, Business Manager, 
Emporia Business College, Emporia, Kansas, 
for further information. 


*** 


The Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its meeting in Omaha, 
Nebraska, May 8, 9, and 10. The program 
will be published in a later issue of “The 
Balance Sheet.” 
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THOMAS ALVARA BLAKESLEE 





Thomas Alvara Blakeslee was born 
near Blackstone, Livingston County, 


Illinois, December 9, 1875. Died at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, December 27, 1929, 
age 54 years and 18 days. 


His parents moved to Nebraska when 
he was four years of age. Here he 
attended school in a sod school house a 
few months of each year and after 
receiving a rural teachers’ certificate, 
taught three terms of rural school. 
Because of being obliged to work his 
way, he did not complete his high 


school course until 23 years of age. 
He held a Bachelor of Science degree, 
an A. B. degree, a Ph. B. degree, and 
a Master’s degree. 

Mr. Blakeslee held principalships at 
Eddyville and Giltner, Nebraska, and 
was superintendent at Fairfield, Ne- 
braska. From 1909 to 1912, he was 
cashier of the Harvard State Bank of 
Harvard, Nebraska. After three years 
in Chautauqua work, he purchased the 
controlling interest in the Nebraska 
School of Business, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
which institution was combined with 
the Lincoln Business College in 1925 
to form the Lincoln School of Com- 
merce. He was president of this in- 
stitution at the time of his death. 


He was married September 26, 1916, 
to Bessie Burl Berry, who survives 
him. He was a member of the Christian 
Church, and an officer of it. He was 
a member of the Knife and Fork Club, 
the Lincoln Ad Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Y. M. C. A., 
board of directors, Cotner College, and 
Secretary of the American Association 
of Vocational Schools. 

Mr. Blakeslee was a man whose high 
ideals have added much to the cause 
of commercial education. He will be 
sorely missed in the many places where 
he has rendered invaluable assistance. 





MONOGRAPHS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


A limited number of the following publications are available for free 


distribution to commercial teachers: 


The Unit and Contract Plans of Assign- 
ments in Commercial Subjects. 


The Administration and Supervision of 
High School Student-Body Finances. 


A Job Analysis of the Commercial Teacher 
and Self-Rating Chart. 


Modern Cost Accounting. 


Adjusting the High School Commercial 
Curriculum to the Needs of the Community. 


How to Use Practice Sets in Teaching 
Bookkeeping. 


A Scientific Evaluation of Bookkeeping 
Texts. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Economic Confer- 
ence. 


Grading Speed Tests. 


One copy of each will be mailed any commercial teacher upon request. 


Address 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PROJECTS THAT 





CREATE STUDENT SKILL 





Characterize 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


By 
ROWSE and FISH 
The projects reproduced below are taken from 


the chapter on ‘Attention Through Headlines,” in 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING: 





1. Bring to class headline notable for its high attention 
value. Bring a headline that would attract attention 
but which in your judgment would fail to arouse 
interest. 


2. Rewrite these headlines in not more than five words, | 
if possible: 

a. Let us show you how to increase your income to | 
make up for the increased cost of living. 


b. Two valuable books that will be welcomed to 
your library. 


c. If you want to economize, use “Perfection.” 


d. They add to old familiar foods a lot of stored 
sunshine. 


e. It’s so easy to make delicious cake this way. 


f. Since the days when George Washington was a | 
little boy, the hatchet has been associated with 
truth. 


Write us for full information regarding this skill- 
creating text. 


Ur 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SANFORD BROWN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
MOVES INTO NEW LOCATION 


The Sanford Brown Business College re- 


cently moved 
into new quar- 
ters at 5942 


Easton Avenue, 
in the heart of 
Wellston, an im- 
portant business 
and production 
center of St. 
Louis. This is 
one of the origi- 
nal schools 
founded by G. 
W. Brown. The 
school is now in 
its 66th year. 

Ten years ago 
Mr. W. S. San- 
ford took charge 
of the school as 
manager. Pre- 
viously he had had experience as a rural 
school teacher, high school teacher, high 
school superintendent, and instructor in a 
teacher’s training college. Mr. Sanford has 





W. S. Sanford 


not only held a high place in the educational 
field during these years, but he has also aided 
in making Wellston a bigger and better 
business center. He has served two terms as 
President of the Wellston Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been President of the Hemstead 
Parent Teachers’ Association, Vice-President 
of the Soldan Parent Teachers’ Association, 
President of the Sherman Park Community 
Center, and has served a term in the Missouri 
State Legislature as representative from the 
Fifth District of St. Louis. 


The Sanford Brown Business College is 
accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. In addition 
to the regular faculty, the school features a 
lecture course with a number of prominent 
speakers, including such men as Mr. Ira N. 
Chiles, President of the Central Wesleyan 
College, Warrenton, Mo.; Mr. Albert S. Lehr, 
Editor of the Missouri School Journal, St. 
Louis; Chas. A. Cole, Superintendent of 
Schools, Union, Mo.; Hon. Michael Kinney, 
State Senator; and Hon. Walter J. G. Neun, 
President Board of Aldermen, St. Louis 




















1929 Graduating Class, Sanford Brown Business College, St. Louis, Missouri 
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In Training for Good Citizenship 


the use of PETERS AND POMEROY’S COMMER- 
CIAL LAW is unexcelled. The following letter ex- 
presses the opinion of many educators: 


« » 


Union High School 
Spray, Oregon 
December 4, 1929 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


I have enjoyed reading the COMMERCIAL LAW text by Peters 
and Pomeroy. Thank you for sending it to me. 


After a perusal of the contents I am amazed at the 
advantages this course will have as a substitute for the second 
term of civics. 


With the national awakening of the public conscience 
to law enforcement, one wonders why all high schools do not 
include a course in commercial law as an adjunct to civics, 
toward the fulfillment of the state's chief objective in educa- 
tion, which is training for citizenship. 


Yours very truly 


HORACE K. COOKE 
Principal 


« » 


The development of good citizenship is just one 
reason for the use of PETERS AND POMEROY’S 
COMMERCIAL LAW. There are many others 
which we shall be glad to discuss with you. 


« »> 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions will be held in New York City 
on Friday, February 28, 1930. The program 
follows: 


FRIDAY MORNING, 9:00-11:00 


GENERAL SUBJECT: What Technical 
Subjects in the Field of Commerce 
should be Required in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Curricula? 


GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 to 9:15. 


Chairman: Paul S. Lomax. 
Address of Welcome, by Dean John W. 
Withers. 


SECTIONAL SESSIONS, 9:15 to 11:00. 


Section A. What Technical Subjects in 
the Field of Commerce should be Re- 
quired in State Teachers Colleges and 
State Normal Schools? 

Chairman: C. M. Yoder. 

9:15-9:25—Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

9:25—9:35—-State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York. 

9:35-9:45—-State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

9:45-9:55—-State Teachers College, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 

9:55-10:05—-State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

10:05—10:15—-State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

10:15-10:25—Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Section B. What Technical Subjects 
in the Field of Commerce Should be 
Required in Undergraduate Commercial 
Teacher Training Curricula in Uni- 
versities? . 

Chairman: E. G. Blackstone. 

Where Training is offered in all Four Years. 

9:15-9:25—University of Chicago. 

9:25-9:35—New York University. 
9:35—-9:45—Boston University. 
9:45—-9:55—University of Wisconsin. 

Where Training is confined to Junior and 
Senior Years. 

9:55-10:05—University of Michigan. 

10:05-10:15—University of Pittsburgh. 

10:15—-10:25—University of Minnesota. 


GENERAL SESSION, 10:30—11:00 


Chairman: Paul S. Lomax. 
10:30—10:45—Resume of Section A. 
10:45—-11:00—Resume of Section B. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2:30-4:00 
I. SUBJECT: What Specialized Sub- 
jects in the Field of Commercial Educa- 
tion should be Required in Commercial 
Teacher Training Curricula? 


Section A. What Specialized Subjects 
in the Field of Commercial Education 
should be Required in State Teachers 
Colleges and State Normal Schools? 


Chairman: A. A. Miller. 

2:30—2:40—State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

2:40—-2:45—State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania. 

2:45-2:50—Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

2:50—-2:55—North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas. 

2:55-3 :00—State Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

3:00—3:05—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

3:05-3:10—-State Teachers College, San 
Jose, California. 

3:10—-3:15—-State Normal School, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


Section B. What Specialized Subjects 
in the Field of Commercial Education 
should be Required in Undergraduate 
Curricula in Universities. 


Chairman: Frederick G. Nichols. 


Where Training is Confined to the Junior 
and Senior Years. 


2:30—2:40—University of Iowa. 

2:40—2:45—University of Indiana. 

Where Training is Offered all Four Years. 

2:45-2:55—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

2:55-3:00—University of Pennsylvania. 

3:00-3:05—Syracuse University. 

3:05-3:10—University of Vermont. 

3:10-3:15—University of New Jersey. 

3:15-3:20—Temple University. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


Chairman: C. M. Yoder. 


3:20—3 :35—Resume of Section A. 
3:35-3:50—Resume of Section B. 
4:00-5:00 


II. SUBJECT: What Technical Subjects 
in the Field of Commerce should be 
Permitted and what Specialized Subjects 
in the Field of Commercial Education 
should be Required for the Master’s 
and Doctor’s Degree. 


Chairman: 


4:00—4:10—Harvard University. 
4:10—4:15—University of Iowa. 
4:15—4:20—Johns Hopkins University. 
4:20—4:25—Columbia University. 
4:25—4:30—University of California. 
4:30—-4:35—University of Chicago. 
4:35-4:40—New York University. 
4:40—5:00—Open Discussion. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS EDUCATION RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


A Business Education Research Confer- 
ence, conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Commercial Education of the 
New York University School of Education 
and of the Commercial Teachers Club of 
New York University, will be held at New 
York University, Saturday Morning, March 
1, 1930, which is the day following the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions. 


A General Session will be held from 9:00 
to 10:00 with Dr. Ned Dearborn as chairman. 
The subjects and speakers for this session 
will be as follows: 


The Place of Research in the Advance- 
ment of Business Education—Its Advan- 
tages and Limitations, by Earl W. Barnhart 


The Status of Commercial Education in 
1918 as Compared with 1916, by Louis A. 
Rice. 


A Comparative Study of Supply and De- 
mand of Commercial Teachers in the State 
of New York, by John J. Neuner. 


Studies of Supply and Demand of Com- 
mercial Teachers in the United States Sec- 
ondary fand Collegiate, by J. O. Malott. 


Sectional meetings will be held from 10:15 
to 12:15. William C. Wallace will preside as 
chairman of the Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Section; Seth B. Carkin, Chairman of the 
Secretarial Studies Section; and Herbert A. 
Tonne, Chairman of the Social Business 
Subjects Section. 
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oor spelling on the part of em- 
ployees is still a problem for the 
employer, and one which educa- 
tors must face squarely. 


BUSINESS SPELLER 
By 
P. B. S. PETERS 


will solve the problem 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


w \ 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Teachers may obtain a Roll of Honor for either 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING or 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING, upon request. 
The actual size is 14” x 20”. Each Roll of Honor bears a gold seal and provides space for 
inscribing seventy-one names. This service has already proven much more popular and 
satisfactory than publishing the names of honor pupils in ‘““The Balance Sheet.” 
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HABITS OF THRIFT 
» 


Thrift, as a habit or group of habits, cannot be 
stimulated in young people merely by stressing the 
need for saving. They must be led to see that savings 
funds when wisely invested, result in periodic returns 
or in increased capital. 


This reasonable stimulus has been stressed in— 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
By 
CRABBE and SLINKER 


Three chapters have been devoted to the general 
subject of investments, as follows: 


Chapter XIX, Investments 
Chapter XX, Insurance 
Chapter XXI, Bonds, Stocks, and Real Estate. 


These chapters point out the more desirable types 
of investments. The rapidity with which capital, ac- 
quired through thrift, increases when wisely invested, 
is emphasized throughout these chapters. 


Detailed information regarding this text and the 
practice material which accompanies it, will be gladly 
furnished. 


ee” 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CHUCKLES . 2-2 3 


HE PASSED THE EXAM 


The professor was delivering the last 
lecture of the term. He told the students with 
much emphasis that he expected them to 
devote all their time to preparing for .the 
final examination. 

“The examination papers are now in the 
hands of the printer,’”’ he concluded. ‘‘Now, is 
there any question you would like answered?” 

Silence prevailed for a moment, then a 
voice piped up: 

Who is the printer?” 


AK 


PREPAREDNESS 


A student failed in all the five subjects he 
took. He telegraphed to a brother: 

“Failed in five. Prepare papa.” 

The brother telegraphed back: 

“Papa prepared; prepare yourself.” 


KE 


HOW ABOUT OLD SHOES? 


There is a story about a Scotchman whose 
daughter was being married and, as the bride 
and groom were about to leave the house, 
Sandy insisted that they should leave by the 
back door instead of the front. 

“‘Whist, Sandy,’’ whispered his wife, ‘‘are 
ye clean daffy?”’ 

“Hush, woman,” he replied, “‘if there should 
be any rice throwin’, I thocht it would be 
verra, verra nice for the chickens.” 

RK 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


“Why do you look so troubled, Johnnie?” 

“Because if I go ter school ter-day de 
teacher’Il lick me for not preparin’ my lesson, 
an’ if I stay home, me mudder’ll lick me fer 
not goin’ ter school. Now, either I got ter go 
or stay home. But if I go an’ de teacher licks 
me an’ mudder finds it out, me mudder’Ill lick 
me fer not doin’t me school work; an’ if I 
stay home an’ me mudder licks me, de 
teacher’ll lick me ter-morrow fer bein’ a 
truant! Gee! Guess I’ll go ter sleep!’ 

**K 


CALL EVE 


Little Tommy was untidy. Though his 
mother made every effort to encourage him 
he seldom folded up his clothes after he 
undressed for bed. 

One day his mother came into the bedroom 
and saw his clothing scattered all over the 
floor. 

“TI wonder who it was that never folded up 
his clothes when he went to bed?” 

Little Tommy pulled the clothes over his 
head and answered: 

**Adam!’’ 


TIMELY, BUT NOT UNKINDLY 

Teacher—“‘Who is the smartest man 
living?”’ 

Pupil—“‘Thomas A. Edison. He invented 
the phonograph and the radio so people 
would stay up all night and use his electric 
light globes.” 


KK 


BRIGHTEN UP THE CORNER 

A farmer who had been stopping at a 
fashionable city hotel and who was paying 
his bill looked up at the girl cashier and 
asked what it was she had around her neck. 

“That’s a ribbon, of course,” she said. 
“Why?” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘everything else is so 
high around here that I thought perhaps it 
was your garter.” 

KX 


NOT MANY LEFT 
Professor (in an engineering class): ‘“What’s 
a dry dock?” 
Student: “A physician who won’t give out 
prescriptions.” 
eK 


50-50 
A father promised his small son twenty 
cents if he would be good the whole week. At 
the week-end he asked the little fellow if he 
had earned the money. 
The youngster, after thinking seriously for 
a moment, said: “I tell you, daddy, just give 
me a nickel.” 
KK 


COMPROMISE 


*‘And how do you get on with your wife?”’ 
“T’ve a splendid working arrangement with 
her. In the morning she does what she wants, 
and in the afternoon I do what she wants.”’ 


ORK 


TRY THE RUMBLE SEAT 


Jemima, at the zoo, saw a zebra for the 
first time. ‘“‘Rastus,’’ she said, “what kind 
uv a animal am dat?” 

Rastus also gazed in much perplexity and 
awe. He had never seen one before, either. 
“Why, Jem, dat ere are a sport model 
jackass!” 

**K* 


A GOOD MATCH 


“‘Your school is not a seminary, it’s a match 
factory,” said the smart young college man 
to the girl student. 

“You're right,”’ said the girl. ‘‘We furnish 
the heads and get sticks from the men’s 
colleges.” 
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90TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


WAS FIRST PUBLISHED IN APRIL, 1927 


But Has Already Been Adopted for State-Wide 
Use in Five States 








«>» 


On January 10, the Florida State School Book 
Commission Adopted 20TH CENTURY TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING for state-wide use for a period of 
eight years. Four other states had previously adopted 
the text, the complete list following: 


South Carolina 


Adopted 1927 


Mississippi - - - Adopted 1928 
North Carolina - - Adopted 1929 
Utah - - - - - Adopted 1929 
Florida - - - - - Adopted 1930. 


Do you know of any other textbook which has made 
such a remarkable record in less than three years’ 
time? 


~~” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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z. Ditine aneneds 


Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted competent teacher to manage com- 
mercial college, located in good field with no 
competition. Have good enrollment and large list 
of immediate prospects. Position will require a 
—_ | en and will pay well. Address, 

oO. . 





Wanted experienced commercial teacher for 
position as assistant superintendent in private 
business school located in Mid-West State. Must 
be a high grade man with good personality, and 
executive as well as teaching ability. Photograph 
Se nay letter of application. Address, 

oO. 





Commercial teachers can make a profitable 
connection with a well-established successful 
Chicago corporation. Part time work right in 
your own community. Selling experience desir- 
able but not necessary. Dignified, pleasant work. 
No canvassing. Address, No. 235. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


No competition, low rent, good steady business. 
Founded 1908. $1000 and easy terms. Possession 
June 1. Address, No. 236. 





One-half interest in old established business 
college. Middle State; population 130,000; ideal 
location; rent reasonable; over 4,000 square feet 
floor space; good equipment; priced to sell. 
Address, No. 237. 

A Draughon Business College located at McAI- 
len, Texas. Price $4500 cash. Possession given 
March 1, 1930. A growing school. Write direct, 
but do not ask for particulars if not able to pay 
fullamount. 








For sale or lease. Well-established two-teacher 
school in Middle West. Agricultural section. A 
live town. Can give immediate possession. 
Address, No. 238. 





A one-half interest in a small incorporated 
business college in a city of 15,000 population in 
sunny Florida. No other school in thirty-five 
miles. Fine place for man and wife. Owner has 
other interests and cannot look after it. Write 
P. O. Box 81, Tallahassee, Florida. 





Will sell half interest or part interest in good 
commercial college. Someone who is capable to 
help build and run a first-class business college. 
Best field with no competition. Good enrollment. 
Address, No. 239. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced teacher and public accountant 
would buy all or part interest in an established 
business college East of Mississippi River. School 
must be in A-1 condition. Terms must be reason- 
able. Would also consider the managership of 
such a school on a salary basis. Address, No. 240. 





Wanted to buy a growing business college in 
live New England town, in good standing with 
about 100 enrollment. Address, No. 241. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as teacher of Gregg Shorthand 
and allied subjects by lady of six years experience. 
Four years teaching in private schools and two 
years as part owner and manager of a private 
school. Address, No. 224. 





Position as solicitor by middle aged man with 
many years experience. Have owned and managed 
my own schools. Prefer the West Coast. Available 
about April 1. Address, No. 225. 





Position teaching commercial subjects by 
young lady, preferably in the Southwest. Have 
had two years of college training and one year 
teaching experience. Address, No. 226. 





Position wanted, as teacher of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, by lady with five years experience in 
private commercial school work. A. B. degree. 
Can also teach Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting 
and allied commercial subjects. Experienced in 
teaching and operating Burroughs Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Adding, and Calculator machines. Ad- 
dress, No. 227. 





Lady experienced in school work would like 
teaching position or would assist in managing a 
chain of such schools. Nothing to invest. Teach 
ang ee Course. Prefer South. Address, 
NO. 8. . 





College graduate, teacher of eight years ex- 
perience, will accept teaching or manager position 
at once. Should like a place in Middle West or on 
Pacific Coast. Address, No. 229. 





Lady with seven years experience and familiar 
with all commercial subjects wishes position as 
teacher or solicitor in public or private school. 
Can begin at once. Address, No. 230 





Position wanted as principal or assistant prin- 
cipal in the commercial department of a going 
commercial college. Upon a creditable exhibit I 
would favorably consider stock investment; or 
will consider a lady partner in the organization 
and operation of a commercial college. Let me 
—— some one who is interested. Address, 

o. 231. 





Woman of forty, with eight years experience, 
desires change of position. Have diploma from 
Gregg School of Correspondence in Theory of 
Shorthand. At present employed, but will be 
available for contract after March 1. Prefer South 
Central States. State subjects to be taught and 
salary in first letter. Address, No. 232. 





Want to exchange good paying New York 
City business school for similar one on coast. 
Health of family demands that I live in Cali- 
fornia. School is growing, excellent reputation 
and a money-maker. Receipts now about | 
$20,000 per year. New York City is the place | 
to make money; always growing and there- 

fore always room for expansion. Pleast state 

income, present number of day students and 

enclose your catalog. Address, No. 242. 

















An Adjustable Text 


in Commercial Geography ~ 














The field of commercial geography is so vast that 
textbooks frequently present only those phases in 
which the author is especially interested. 


In FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GROGRAPHY 
by Staples and York, the authors have assembled 
the essentials of the subject in such a way that the 
material can be adjusted, and the emphasis changed 
to suit the needs of the locality. 





The subject is presented in short independent 
units. These are grouped into three general divisions 
—the “Social Economic,” the ‘‘Material,’”’ and the 
“Regional,” which permit great elasticity in the 
choice of material and the method of presentation. 


Full information regarding FACTORS OF ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY, will be furnished on re- 
quest. 
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POPULAR 
UP-TO-DATE 
MEDIUM PRICED—- 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
By J. F. SHERWOOD, C.-P.A. 


A course in income tax accounting, to be of any value, must 
be based on the latest income tax law. No theory can take the place 
of the provisions of law itself. SHERWOOD’S INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING is entirely reliable in this respect, and this fact 
together with its moderate price, have resulted in its being used in 
dozens of institutions, of which the following are typical: 














University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia University 
New York City 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rider College 
Trenton, N. J. 
The Business Institute 
Detroit, Mich. 
University of South Dakota 
Verinillion, S. Dak. 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
Notre Dame University 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Schuylkill College 
Reading, Pa. 
South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 
Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Va. 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Mont. 
Albany Business College 
Albany, N. Y. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, 


Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Cregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, La. 

Bryant and Stratton College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jamestown College 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Loyola University 
Chicago, Ill. 

Spring Hill College 
Mobile, Ala. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

Wausau Business Institute 
Wausau, Wis. 

Dakota Business College 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Lincoln School of Commerce 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Springfield Business College 
Springfield, Mo. 

Draughon’s Business College 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Rubicam Business School 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Michigan Business and Normal Uni- 

versity 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Brown’s Business College 
Davenport, Iowa 

Central Business College 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Piedmont College 
Demorest, Ga. 


Full information regarding this text will be gladly furnished. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 




















